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CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM LADD. 


1. Our plan is composed of two parts, viz., a Congress of 
Nations, and a Court of Nations, either of which might exist 
without the other; but they would tend much more to the hap- 
piness of mankind, if united in one plan, though not in one body. 
A congress of ambassadors from all those Christian and civilized 
nations who should choose to unite in the measure, is highly 
desirable to fix the fluctuating and various points of internation- 
al law by the consent of all the parties represented, making 
the law of nations so plain, that a court composed of the most 
eminent jurists of the countries represented at the Congress, 
could easily apply those principles to any particular case 
brought before them. Such a congress would provide for the 
organization of such a court; but they would not constitute 
that court, which would be permanent, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, while the Congress would be tran- 
sient or periodical, with a change of members like the Congress 
or Senate of the United States. It is not proposed that the 
legislative and judiciary bodies shall be united. ‘The Congress 
of Nations, therefore, is one body, and the creator of the Court 
of Nations, which is another distinct body. Any nation re- 
presented at the Congress might change its delegates as often 
as it pleased, like other ambassadors; but the members of the 
court would hold their offices during good behaviour. 
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2. The Congress of Nations would be organized by a con- 
vention, composed of ambassadors from all those Chris- 
tian or civilized nations who should concur in the measure, 
each nation having one vote, however numerous miglit be the 
ambassadors sent to the convention. ‘This convention would 
organize themselves into a Congress of Nations, by adopting 
such regulations and by-laws as might appear expedient to the 
majority. ‘Those who would not agree with the majority 
would, of course, have leave to withdraw from the convention, 
which would then constitute the Congress of Nations, and choose 
its president, vice-presidents, secretaries, clerks, and such other 
officers as they would see fit. New members might be re- 
ceived at any time subsequent to the first organization of the 
Congress, by their embracing the rules already adopted ,and the 
nations sending them adopting the laws of nations enacted by 
the Congress, and duly ratified before their becoming members 
of the confederation. 

3. After organization, the Congress would proceed to the 
consideration of the first principles of the law of nations as they 
are Jaid down by civilians, and agreed to by treaties, throwing 
all the light which the congregated wisdom of the civilized 
world contains on the principles of international law, and ap- 
plying those principles to classes of individual cases. No 
principle would be established, unless it had the unanimous 
consent of all the nations represented at the Congress, and rat- 
ified by all the governments of those nations, so that each and 
every principle would resemble a treaty, by which each nation 
represented bound itself to every other nation represented, to 
abide by certain expressed principles in their future inter- 
course with one another; which agreement or treaty shall not 
be annulled, except by the consent of all the parties making it. 

4. That the progress of such a Congress would be very 
slow, must be allowed ; but so far from being the worse, it 
would be the better for that, and more likely to produce per- 
manent and useful results. [It would not be necessary that 
each article of the compact, thus entered into, should be rati- 
fied by the nations concerned, before the Congress proceeded 
to settle other points; but the whole, having been agreed on 
in Congress, would be submitted to the governments represent- 
ed, and such points as should be unanimously adopted should 
be considered as settled points of international law, and the re- 
mainder Jeft open for further investigation ; and thus all the most 
material points of international law would be forever settled, and 
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other points put in a fair way of being settled. ‘The Court of 
Nations need not be delayed until all the points of internation- 
al law were settled ; but its organization might be one of the 
first things for the Congress of Nations to do, and in the mean 
time, the Court of Nations might decide cases brought before it 
on principles generally known and acknowledged. 

5. The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of nations, or with insurrections, revolutions, 
or contending factions of the people or princes, or with forms 
of government, but solely to concern themselves with the in- 
tercourse of nations in peace and war. Ist. ‘T’o define the 
rights of belligerents towards each other, and endeavor, as 
much as possible, to abate the horrors of war, lessen its fre- 
quency, and promote its termination. 2d. To settle the rights of 
neutrals, and thus abate the evils which war inflicts on those 
nations that are desirous of remaining in peace. 3d. To 
agree on measures of utility to mankind in a state of peace; 
and 4th, To organize a Court of Nations. These are the 
a great divisions of the labors of the proposed Congress of 

ations. 





THE CHIEF EVIL OF WAR. 
BY W. E. CHANNING, DPD. D. 


The chief evil of war! What is it? What induces us to 
place war at the head of human calamities? In replying-to 
these questions, I shall not direct you to the physical sufferings 
of war, however great or terrible. Death in its most agonizing 
forms ; the overthrow of proud cities ; the devastation of fruit- 
ful fields; the impoverishing of nations; famine ; pestilence ; 
these form the train of victorious war. But these are not the 
distinguishing evils of war. ‘These are inflictions of other 
causes much more than of war. Other causes are wasting 
human life and joy more than battles. Millions indeed die by 
the sword ; but these millions are as nothing, compared with 
the countless multitudes who die by slow and painful disease. 
- Cities are overthrown by earthquakes as well as by armies, and 
more frequently swept by accidental conflagrations than by the 
flames of war. Hostile bands ravage the fields; but how 
much oftener do whirlwinds, storms, hurricanes rush over land 
and sea, prostrating harvests, and destroying the labors of years 
on ascale so vast, as to reduce human devastations to a narrow 
extent. The truth is, that man is surrounded with mighty 
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powers of nature which he cannot comprehend or withstand ; 
and, amidst their beneficent operations, all of them inflict much 
suffering. What distinguishes war is, not that man is slain, 
but that he is slain, spoiled, crushed by the cruelty, the injus- 
tice, the treachery, the murderous hand of man. The evil is 
Moral evil. War is the concentration of all human crimes. 
Here is its distinguishing, accursed brand. Under its standard 
gather violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity, and 
lust. If it only slew man, it would do little. It turns man 
into a beast of prey. Here is the evil of war, that man, made 
to be the brother, becomes the deadly foe of his kind ; that 
man, whose duty it is to mitigate suffering, makes the infliction 
of suffering his study and end; that man, whose office it is to 
avert and heal the wounds which come from nature’s powers, 
makes researches into nature’s laws, and arms himself with her 
most awful forces, that he may become the destroyer of his 
race. Nor is this all. There is also found in war a cold- 
hearted indifference to human miseries and wrongs, perhaps 
more shocking than the bad passions it calls forth. ‘To my 
mind, this contempt of human nature is singularly offensive. 
To hate, expresses something like respect. But in war, man 
treats his brother as nothing worth; sweeps away human mul- 
titudes as insects; tramples them down as grass; mocks at 
their rights ; and does not‘deign a thought to their woes. 

These remarks show us the great evil of war. It is moral 
evil. ‘The field of battle is a theatre, got up at immense cost, 
for the exhibition of crime on a grand scale. There the hell 
within the human breast blazes out fiercely and without dis- 
guise. A miore fearful hell in any region of the universe can- 
not well be conceived. ‘There the fiends hold their revels and 
spread their fury. 

To many, the physical evils of war are more striking than 
moral. ‘The outward impresses multitudes more than the in- 
ward. It is because they cannot look inward, because they 
are too earthly and sensual to see and comprehend the defor- 
mity of a selfish, unjust, malignant soul. The outward evils 
of life are emblems of the inward, and are light when severed 
from these. ‘The saddest view of war is, that it is the break- 
ing out of the human heart, revealing there what is more awful 
than the miseries which it inflicts. ‘The death-groan is fearful ; 
but how much more appalling the spirit of murder which 
extorts It. 

Suppose two multitudes of men, each composed of thou- 
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sands, meeting from different countries, but meeting not to de- 
stroy but to consult and labor for the good of the race; and 
suppose them, in the midst of their deliberations, to be smitten 
suddenly by some mysterious visitation of God, and their la- 
bors to be terminated by immediate death. We should be 
awe-struck by this strange, sudden, wide-spread ruin. But 
reflection would teach us, tsat this simultaneous extinction of 
life in so many of our race was but an anticipation or peculiar 
fulfilment of the sentence passed on all mankind ; and a tender 
reverence would spring up, as we should think of so many 
generous men coming together from so many different regions, 
in the spirit of human brotherhood, to be wrapt in one pall, to 
sleep in one grave. We should erect a monument on the sol- 
emn spot ; but chiefly to commemorate the holy purpose, which 
had gathered them from their scattered abodes ; and we should 
write on it, “ ‘To the memory of a glorious company, suddenly 
taken from God’s ministry on earth, to enter again (a blessed 
brotherhood) on a higher ministry in heaven.” Here you 
have death sweeping away hostsin a moment. But how dif- 
ferent from death in a field of battle, where man meets man 
as a foe, where the countenance flashes rage, and the arm Is 
nerved for slaughter, where brother hews down brother, and 
where thousands are sent unprepared, in the moment of crime, 
to give their account. When nature’s laws, fulfilling the mys- 
terious will of God, inflict death on the good, we bow, we 
adore, we give thanks. How different is death from the mur- 
derous hand of man ! 

Allow me to make another supposition, which may bring . 
out still more strongly the truth on which I now insist, that the 
great evil of war is inward, moral; that its physical woes, ter- 
rible as they may be, are light by the side of this. Suppose 
then, that in travelling through a solitary region, you should 
catch the glimpse of a distant dwelling. You approach it 
eagerly in the hope of hearing a welcome after your weary 
journey. As you draw nigh, an ominous stillness damps your 
hope; and on entering, you see the inmates of the house, a 
numerous family, stretched out motionless and without life. 
A wasting pestilence has, in one day, made their dwelling a 
common tomb. At first you are thrilled with horror by the 
sight; but as you survey the silent forms, you see on all their 
countenances, amidst traces of suffering, an expression of be- 
nignity. You see some of the dead lying side by side, with 
hands mutually entwined, showing that the last action of life 
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was a grasp of affection; whilst some lie locked in one another’s 
arms. ‘The mother’s cold lips are still pressed to the cheek of 
the child, and the child’s arms still wind round the neck of the 
mother. In the forms of others, you see no ambiguous proof, 
that the spirit took its flight in the act of prayer. As you look 
on these signs of love and faith stronger than the last agony, 
what a new feeling steals over you! Your horror i pce 
Your eyes are suffused with tears, not of anguish, but of s 
pathy, affection, tender reverence. You feel the spot to be 
consecrated. Death becomes lovely like the sleep of infancy. 
You say, Blessed family ! Death hath not divided you! 

With soothed and respectful sorrow, you leave this resting 
place of the good, and another dwelling, dimly descried in the 
horizon, invites your steps. As you approach it, the same 
stillness is an augury of a like desolation, and you enter it, 
expecting to see another family laid low by the same mysteri- 
ous disease. But you open the door, and the spectacle freezes 
your blood, and chains your steps to the threshold. On every 
face you see the distortion of rage. Every man’s hand grasps 
a deadly weapon; every breast is gored with wounds. Here 
lies one, rived asunder by a sword. ‘There, two are locked 
together, but in the death-grapple of hatred, not the embrace of 
love. Here lies woman trampled on and polluted, and there 
the child, weltering in his own blood. You recoil with horror, 
as soon as the sickness of the heart will suffer you to move. 
The deadly steam of the apartment oppresses, overpowers 
you, as if it were the suffocating air of hell. You are terror- 
struck, as if through the opening earth you had sunk into the 
abode of fiends; and when the time of reflection comes, and 
you recal the blessed habitation you had just before left, what 
a conviction rushes on you, that nothing deserves the name of 
wo, but that which crime inflicts. You feel, that there isa 
sweetness, loveliness, sacredness in suffering and death, when 
these are pervaded by holy affections ; and that infinite wretch- 
edness and despair gather over these, when springing from un- 
holy passion, when bearing the brand ‘of crime. 

In these remarks, I do not mean to deny, that the physical 
sufferings of war are great, and should incite us to labor for its 
abolition. But sufferings, separate from crimes, coming not 
through man’s wickedness, but from the laws of nature, are not 
unmixed evils. ‘They have a ministry of love. God has 
ordained them, that they should bind men to one another, that 
they should touch and soften the human heart, that ‘they 
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should call forth mutual aid, solace, gratitude, and self-forgetting 
love. Sorrow is the chief cement of souls. Death, coming in 
the order of nature, gathers round the sufferer sympathizing, 
anxious friends, who watch day and night, with suffused eyes 
and heart-breathed prayer, to avert or mitigate the last agonies. 
It calls up tender recollections, inspires solemn thought, rebukes 
human pride, obscures the world’s glories, and speaks of immor- 
tality. From the still death-bed, what softening, subduing, 
chastening, exalting influences proceed. But death in war, 
death from the hand of man, sears the heart and conscience, 
kills human sympathies, and scatters the thought of judgment 
to come. Man dying in battle, unsolaced, unpitied, and a 
victim to hatred, rapacity, and insatiable ambition, leaves be- 
hind him wrongs to be revenged. His blood does not speak 
peace, or speak of heaven ; but sends forth a maddening cry, 
and exasperates survivors to new struggles. 

Thus war adds to suffering the unutterable weight of crime, 
and defeats the holy and blessed ministry which all suffering is 
intended to fulfil, When I look back on the ages of conflict 
through which the race has- passed, what most moves me Is 
not the awful amount of suffering which war has inflicted. 
This may be borne. ‘The terrible thought is, that this has been 
the work of crime ; that men, whose great law is love, have 
been one another’s butchers ; that God’s children have stained 
his beautiful earth, made beautiful for their home, with one 
another’s blood; that the shriek, which comes to us from all 
regions and ages, has been extorted by human cruelty ; that 
man has been a demon, and has turned earth into hell. All 
else may be borne. It is this which makes history so horrible 
a record to the benevolent mind. 





SKETCHES OF WAR. 


PentysutarR War.—England expended $500,000,000 in the war. 
She subsidized Spain and Portugal besides, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms and ammunition, maintained the armies of both, even to 
the Guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were 
employed by her constantly ; and while her naval squadrons contin- 
ually harassed the French with descents upon the coast, her land 
forces fought nineteen pitched battles, and innumerable combats. 
They made or sustained ten sieges, took four great fortresses, twice 
expelled the French from Portugal, killed, wounded, and took about 
two hundred thousand enemies, and left the bones of forty thousand 
British soldiers scattered on the plains and mountains of the Peninsula. 
Nor was this all. They encouraged the divided forces and authori- 
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ties, and embroiled peasantry to mutual murder, plunder and violence. 
Joseph was supported by the great majority of the Spaniards; and 
against these, as against the French, the insurrectionary forces, paid 
and supplied by England for her own ambitious ends, were directed 
and encouraged in acts which no Indian savage ever perpetrated, and 
which would disgrace for ever all civilized men, were it not that war 
is legalized murder, desolation, violence, rapine, and maddened wick- 
edness. And as the leader of these exploits, Lord Wellington is trum- 
peted as the greatest of modern captains, covered with military orders 
and titles, and fed with annual pensions sufficient to relieve the starv- 
ing thousands of his countrymen who reap such satisfactory fruits of 
his glory in miserable destitution and want. 

A Crry Stormep.—Look one moment at the scene of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Badajoz. These cities were carried by assault, after infinite 
slaughter. Thousands rushed through the breaches, and trampled one 
another to death at the very mouth of the French guns which cut them 
down by regiments, while the shrieks and cries of the wounded, the 
howls of the maddened, the roar of ordnance, the shouts of an army, 
the bewilderment of midnight, and the horrible stench of burnt human 
flesh, lit up by the waning flash of unnumbered guns and musketry, 
seemed like the wild burning waves of the bottomless pit rolling over 
the souls of the shrieking lost. On, on they rush. There is no mad- 
ness like a maddened mob. Hundreds were impaled upon the sharp 
sword-blades fastened in rows across the breaches; yet hundreds more 
pressed on and fell upon other tiers of the same horrible instruments. 
Over these as they writhed and shrieked, mounted others, and trod 
and crushed them down, till an army passed over harmless of the point- 
ed steel beneath; and even horsemen rushed upon this causeway of 
living beings, and trampled and crushed it into areeking jelly of hu- 
man flesh and blood, and plunged onward through the crimson river 
which flowed beyond,—and thus the city wes won! What then ?—it 
was inhabited by Spaniards, whom British soldiers had crossed the 
seas to rescue from French thraldom. Ah! and did they now take 
them by the hand, and congratulate them upon this their deliverance ? 
No! They rushed upon the city, and slaughtered, and pillaged, and vio- 
lated every house. There was no order, no restraint; officers were 
shot in the streets by the drunken soldiery ;.old menand children were 
slaughtered promiscuously; and there was scarce a woman whose 
person was not violated; whole families were burnt up in houses by 
Jriendly Englishmen!—and thus reigned horror and dreadful carnage 
for two whole days. Yet for this has Lord Wellington a seat in the 
English peerage. 

Our readers may imagine that this is colored too highly. Far from 
it. If the assault resembied “the burning ocean of deep hell,” the 
after scene was indeed “ hell broke loose.” We cannot read it with- 
out a shudder; and yet no effort, it is said, was made to restrain the 
licentious soldiery. 

Stormine or Crivupap Roprieo.—(From Charles O’Malley.)— 
Whatever the levity of the previous moment, the scene before us now 
repressed it effectually. The deep-toned bell of the cathedral tolled 
seven, and scarcely were its notes dying away in the distance, when 
the march of the columns was heard stealing along the ground. A low, 
murmuring whisper ran along the advanced files of the forlorn hope; 
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stocks were loosened, packs and knapsacks thrown to the ground; each 
man pressed his cap more firmly down upon his brow, and, with lip 
compressed and steadfast eye, waited for the word to move. 

It came at last: the word “march!” passed in whispers from rank to 
rank, and the dark mass moved on. What a moment was that, as we 
advanced to the foot of the breach! The consciousness that, at the 
same instant from different points of that vast plain, similar parties 
were moving on; the feeling that, at a word, the flame of the artillery 
and the flash of steel would spring from that dense cloud, and death, 
and carnage in every shape our imagination can conceive, be dealt on 
all sides; the hurried, fitful thought of home; the years long past, 
compressed into one minute’s space; the last adieu to all we’ve loved, 
mingling with the muttered prayer to heaven, while, high above all, 
the deep pervading sense that earth has no temptation strong enough 
to turn us from that path whose ending must be asepulchre. 

Each heart was too full for words. We followed noiselessly along 
the turf, the dark figure of our leader guiding us through the gloom. 
On arriving at the ditch, the party with the ladders moved to the front. 
Already some hay-packs were thrown in, and the forlorn hope sprang 
forward. 

All was still and silent as the grave. “Quietly, my men,—quietly !” 
said McKinnon; “ don’t press.” Scarcely had he spoken when a mus- 
ket, whose charge, contrary to orders, had not been drawn, went off. 
The whizzing bullet could not have struck the wall, when suddenly a 
bright flame burst forth from the ramparts, and shot upward toward the 
sky. For an instant the whole scene before us was bright as noonday. 
On one side the dark ranks and glistening bayonets of the enemy; on 
the other, the red uniform of the British columns}; compressed like 
some solid wall, they stretched along the plain. 

A deafening roll of musketry from the extreme right announced that 
the third division was already in action, while the loud cry of our leader, 
as he sprang into the trench, summoned ustothe charge. The leading 
sections, not waiting for the ladders, jumped down, others pressed 
rapidly behind them, when a loud rumbling thunder crept along the 
earth, a hissing, crackling noise followed, and from the dark ditcha 
forked and livid lightning burst like the flame from a volcano, and a 
mine exploded. Hundreds of shells and grenades scattered along the 
ground were ignited at the same moment; the air sparkled with the 
whizzing fuses; the musketry plied incessantly from the walls, and 
every man of the leading company of the stormers was blown to pieces. 
While this dreadful catastrophe was enacting before our eyes, the dif-_ 
ferent assaults were made on all sides; the whole fortress seemed girt 
around with fire. From every part arose the yells of triumph, and the 
shouts of the assailants. As for us, we stood upon the verge of the 
ditch breathless, hesitating, and horror-struck. A sudden darkness 
succeeded to the bright glare, but from the midst of the gloom the 
agonizing cries of the wounded and the dying rent our very hearts. 

“ Make way there! make way! here comes Mackie’s party,” cried 
an officer in front, and as he spoke, the forlorn hope of the eighty- 
eighth came forward at a run; jumping recklessly into the ditch, they 
made toward the breach; the supporting division of stormers gave one 
inspiriting cheer, and sprang after them. The rush was tremendous; 
for scarcely had we reached the crumbling ruins of the rampart, when 
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the vast column, pressing on like some mighty torrent, bore down upon 
our rear. Now commenced a scene to which nothing I ever before 
conceived of war could in any degree compare; the whole ground, 
covered with combustibles of every deadly and destructive contrivance, 
was rent open with a crash; the huge masses of masonry bounded into 
the air like things of no weight; the ringing clangor of the iron howit- 
zers, the crackling of the fuses, the blazing splinters, the shouts of 
defiance, the more than savage yell of those in whose ranks alone the 
dead and the dying were numbered, made up a mass of sights and 
sounds almost maddening with their excitement. On we struggled, 
the mutilated bodies of the leading files almost filling the way. 

By this time the third division had joined us, and the crush of our 
thickening ranks was dreadful; every moment some well-known leader 
fell dead or mortally wounded, and his place was supplied by some 
gallant fellow, who, springing from the leading files, would scarcely 
have uttered his cheer of encouragement, ere he himself was laid low. 
Many a voice, with whose notes I was familiar, would break upon my 
ear in tones of heroic daring, and the next moment burst forth ina 
death-cry. For above an hour the frightful carnage continued, fresh 
troops continually advancing, but scarcely a foot of ground was made; 
the earth belched forth its volcanic fires, and that terrible barrier did 
no man pass. In turn, the bravest and the boldest would leap into the 
whizzing flame, and the taunting cheers of the enemy triumphed in 
derision at the effort. 

“Stormers, to the front! only the bayonet! trust: to nothing but the 
bayonet,” cried a voice, whose almost cheerful accents contrasted 
strangely with the death-notes around, and Gurwood, who led the for- 
lorn hope of the fifty-second, bounded into the chasm; all the officers 
sprang simultaneously after him; the men pressed madly on; a roll of 
withering musketry crashed upon them ; a furious shout replied to it. 
The British, springing over the dead and the dying, bounded like 
blood-hounds on their prey. Meanwhile, the ramparts trembled be- 
neath the tramp of the light division, who, having forced the lesser 
breach, came down upon the flank of the French. The garrison, how- 
ever, thickened their numbers, and bravely held their ground. Man to 
man was now the combat. No cry for quarter. No supplicating look 
for mercy; it was the death-struggle of vengeance and despair. At 
this instant, an explosion louder than the loudest thunder shook the air ; 
the rent and torn-up ramparts sprang into the sky; the conquering and 
the conquered were alike the victims; for one of the great magazines 
had been ignited by a shell; the black smoke, streaked with a lurid 
flame, hung above the dead and the dying. The artillery and the mur- 
derous musketry were stilled, paralyzed, as it were, by the ruin and 
devastation before them; both sides stood leaning upon their arms; the 
pause was but momentary ; the cries of wounded comrades called upon 
their hearts. A fierce burst of vengeance rent the air; the British 
closed upon the foe; for one instant they were met; the next, the bay- 
onets gleaned upon the ramparts, and Ciudad Rodrigo was won. 


We would leave our readers to their own reflections on the preced- 
ing sketches, but cannot refrain from calling their special attention to 
a few points. 1. Here is the real character of war; and, when reflect- 
ing or arguing upon it, we should conceive it only in the light of such 
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facts. 2. Is such a mass of wickedness and wo necessary or expedi- 
ent in any case for Christian nations? %3. Can it be right for the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of peace to lend such a custom their support or 
countenance in any way? 4, Let women look at these sketches, and 
see if they have no interest in the cause of peace. 





PACIFIC SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


The periodical press, coextensive in ‘its influence with the whole 
reading community, is an engine of such vast power, that we hail with 
unwonted pleasure and hope its co-operation in the cause of peace. 
We seldom copy any thing from this source; but we give below a few 
extracts both from religious and secular newspapers, as indications of 
the stand they are beginning to take in favor of our enterprise. If all 
the newspapers in Christendom would do their whole duty on this sub- 
ject, the war-system would not survive the present generation. 


War with Enetanp.— Says a forcible writer, ‘If there is a sin 
superior to every other, it is that of wilful and offensive war. Most 
other sins are circumscribed within narrow limits, that is, the power of 
one man cannot give them a very general extension, and many kinds 
of sin have only a mental existence, from which no infection arises ; but 
he who is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion of hell,. 
and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death.’ 

This latter remark may, in the estimation of some, appear strong ; but 
it is no less strong than true. War is a combination of all the evils 
that afflict the humanfamily. It is the greatest curse that can befall a 
nation, and wherever its withering hand is stretched out, it disorgan- 
ises society, arrests the pragress of science and the arts, destroys the 
bounties of Providence, lays waste the beautiful face of nature, and 
hurries multitudes of immortal beings unprepared into the presence of 
their Maker. 

It is surprising, that with the advance of light and knowledge in the 
world, the principles of national peace should have made such slow 
progress, Even at this day, and in this the most Christian nation upon 
the globe, we find the public mind in such a state as readily to re- 
spond to the call to resort to arms, for the most trivial causes. A slight 
difficulty cannot arise, but what a large portion of the community must 
in some way get up a war respecting it, and then put in jeopardy the 
interests of millions of the human family. Now if it be true that the 
surest protection against war is a state of preparation for it, then it 
is also true, that the surest way to destroy the war-like disposition in 
the community, is to enlighten the public mind in time of peace. For 
to declare against war when its evils are actually experienced, is, be- 
sides risking one’s reputation for patriotism, to effect little or no good. 

It were easy to commence a war between England and America; 
but when or where such a war would end, God only knows. To esti- 
mate the evils that would flow from it, would surpass all human calcu- 
lation.”—Boston Recorder. 
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Errect or A War with Enerann.—“The question of peace or 
war between these countries is one of interest far beyond the mere 
consideration of dollars and cents, or domestic comfort, or even of the 
lives of men. The question is identified with the progress of the 
world’s conversion, and of consequence ought to be regarded with 
reference to the interests of men as candidates for eternity. 

We have no idea that politicians, or statesmen as such, will regard 
the subject in this light. To them the mere allusion to such a view of 
the question will appear ridiculous. But we speak not to them. We 
are speaking to the church; to those who look by prayer to Him who 
holds the hearts of all men in his hands, and can turn them as the rivers 
of waters are turned. We speak to those who may control the influ- 
ences that decide such questions as peace or war, and who might step 
forward in almost any emergency, and cast oil on the troubled waters of 
political strife. 

To the churches of God in this country and Great Britain, we say, 
that a war between our two nations may put back the world’s conver- 
sion a century. Identified as we are in language, in literature, in 
commerce, in religion; united as we are in the advancement of every 
enterprise that seeks the moral elevation of man, and his final salvation, 
a war must prove to the last degree disastrous. The suspension of 
social and commercial intercourse; the drying up of sources of wealth 
now freely consecrated to the spread of the gospel; the disruption of 
ties that now unite the hearts of multitudes on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; the destruction of concerted plans of aggressive action on the 
fields of heathenism; the withdrawal of mutual protection from mis- 
sionary stations ; the exposure of these stations to the Jawless violence 
of wicked men who would rejoice in an opportunity to vex and destroy ; 
these are but a few of the evils that would follow in the train of a col- 
Jision between these great nations. 

There are missions from the American churches, now in foreign 
fields, that could not be sustained a month, if the shield of British 
power were withdrawn. Shall this conservative influence in the pagan 
world be Jost by folly or rashness at home ? 

It has often been said, that the union of heart between Christians in 
Great Britain and the United States will for ever preserve the peace of 
the nations. But it did not twenty years ago, and it may not now. 
The truth is that great and good men,—men whose exalted talents have 
been sanctified by the grace of God,—have in too many instances 
shrunk from the exercise of their appropriate influence in the conduct of 
political affairs, and hence it is that the power of religious sentiment is 
so little appreciated in affairs of state. The popularity of a measure 
with the good is not so much a matter of anxiety, as its support by the 
multitude. The good have been willing to follow in the wake of the 
mass; to support those men and those measures that their party 
supports, until their influence is in a great measure paralyzed.”—.V. Y. 
Observer. 


APPREHENSIONS OF War.—* War is an evil great beyond the pos- 
sibility of conception. The apprehension of it is an evil; and it might 
be devoutly wished that we could now live wit'sout the fear of being 
called upon to defend our lives, our property, our wives and children 
from the attacks of unbridled violence. How long shall we remain be- 
fore the rumor of expected war shall again arise? How many years, I 
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may rather say, how many months pass in succession, that the minds of 
the calmly reflecting, of the friends of humanity, are not called uponto 
survey in prospect the terrible devastations, the corruptions, the degra- 
dation of war ? 

Certainly, as a nation, we pass few months in perfect peace. Causes 
are constantly recurring, by which, ere we are aware, the vision of war 
is made to pass before our eyes. If we look into the future from the 
present moment, the prospect is by no means clear before us. It is not 
beyond the bounds of probability that we shall be hurried into war, 
this coming winter, by marauders, pretended patriots, on our northern 
border. The capture of our vessels on the coast of Africa, the ques- 
tion of our Northeastern boundary, may add their difficulties in the 
way of a harmonious relationship between us and foreign nations.” 

WANT OF REFLECTION ON THE EVILS OF War.—* Few individuals 
in our country really bring up before their minds the horrors of war. 
We suppose, in some instances, that we are wronged, we are insulted: 
our passions are kindled in a moment, and we burn to avenge the 
wrong. But do we count the cost? Do we consider the folly? Let 
the reader of this paragraph quietly imagine the devastations of war in 
his own household, the death, the ruin of his children, the prostration 
of his business; or extend his view to similar scenes throughout his 
country, the moral depravity, which one year’s war would cause, the 
miseries of the poor thrown out of employment, the awful quiet of our 
streets, the brutalized passions of a portion of the population taught to 
love rapine and murder, and sent forth to prey upon the community for 
years after the war should be concluded. And for what should we 
encounter such evils,—for a word spoken in haste by some unskilful 
diplomatist,—for the conduct of men, whose crimes have made them 
objects of detestation wherever their names are known. I ask, why 
should we as a nation be hurried into war, by causes so frivolous ? 
Why, I ask, should we ever engage in war at all?” 

WaR NOT NECESSARY FOR CuristTIiAN Nations.—*It is replied 
that war is a condition of national existence. Our shores must be brist- 
ling with bayonets, they must swell with fortifications. We must be 
armed at all points to repel invasion. If this is true, then we can only 
come to this sad conclusion: nations are robbers, thieves, and pirates; 
for, it is not against Christians, that we are even called upon to defend 


ourselves ; it is only from the wicked that we ever fear the attacks of 


violence. If Great Britain arms her shores against us, she fears that 
we, as a nation, are robbers and murderers; if it is against her that we 
are armed, we may call her a Christian nation, but we do not believe 
her to b¢ such. Sad condition of national existence! A fort, a castle, 
should be viewed as the tombstone of Christianity and reason. ‘Here 
they lie buried ; as a nation we have nothing to do with them. 

But wars would not be viewed as a condition of national existence, 
if the minds of the people were turned to consider the causes of war, 
and its remedies. People, in sober reflection, now believe war to be 
only a sad necessity. There is a portion of our nation, indeed, who 
would gladly engage in war as a game of pleasure; but it is yearly 
diminishing. Military shows are viewed with constantly decreasing 
interest, and military titles confer continually diminishing respect.” 

RULERS THE ABETTORS OF WaR, AND THE PEOPLE ITS VICTIMS. 
“As a nation, we never should suffer ourselves to be drawn into war, if 
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we considered one great truth, viz., that in war, we fight people for the 
faults of their government. We might now be engaged in war; but 
who are the armies that are opposed to us,and why? They are men 
as we are, men ignorant of us, men harmless, who have never wished to 
wrong us. They have been compelled to seek a livelihood by the arts 
of death. They have been driven by oppression from the plough, from 
the work-bench; they have been torn from the embraces of wives and 
children; or, before they were shipped to fight us, they had through 
oppression, been brought up to know few of the charms of existence. 
They have no quarrel with us, They are victims, sent over here to be 
immolated by us. Why should we fight them, for the crimes of their 
rulers? Why should we add another cup to the flood of misery, which 
has brought them to our shores ? 

Or if our people are drawn up in battle-array, do they, as individuals, 
feel any hostility towards those at whose lives they aim? On the 
other hand, if one of our enemies shall beg, if it be at a time of peace, 
we feed him; if he asks employment, we give it him, and work with him 
hand to hand. He sits at my fire-side, and I listen with interest, while 
he tells me of his country, of its institutions, of its queen, of its misera- 
ble poverty, of its glorious history. He is my friend. ‘Those whom he 
honors, I honor; the history which he surveys with interest is equally 
interesting to me; the rights of Christianity which he reveres are 
equally dear to me. Now shall one word of our respective govern- 
ments so turn our hearts, that we shall thirst for each other’s blood, and 
suddenly engage in mortal combat? The government cannot change 
our hearts. I will not fight with him; he will not fight with me. 

Our two nations are nations of peaceful individuals. Husbandmen 
are quietly pursuing their avocations in England; so are they here. 
The shoe-maker merrily sings in either country as he fits his leather to 
the last. The lawyer of England has no personal quarrel with the 
lawyer here; the minister in each country waits upon the service of 
the same Master, and repeats the same hallowed words in the prayer 
of the great congregation. They are not Englishmen, we are not 
Americans. ‘There are no marks of distinction between us,—we are 
ail men. 

What now can compel us,—men of peace, friends and brothers,—to 
engage in war? Nothing, I reply, but abstractions ;—nothing, in prac- 
tice, but the faults of our governments. 

Truth requires us to make a broad distinction between governments 
and people. Abstractly they are one, but really they are widely dif- 
ferent. Their interests are often widely separate. War is the pleas- 
ure of the government; the people can obtain nothing but misery in 
war. Disguise it as you will, let government send forth its bulletins of 
battles gained, and lavish medals and titles upon successful generals, 
the people bleed; their portion is unmitigated suffering. They fight 
in a quarrel not their own. Humanity bleeds to think of the delusion 
into which they must pass, before war can become possible. 

We must find some other way than war to settle difficulties with 
foreign powers. We must not punish the guiltless. We must not add 
to the oppressions and miseries, which the poor are suffering under 
other governments. If we will view our fellow-men as men, if we wish 
for the progress of right principles of government, if we are friends to 
the human race, we must be careful how we suffer ourselves to be led 
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into war. If we can only diffuse correct sentiments through our people, 
and through those of foreign nations, we can render war impossible.” 
Boston Courier. 

“ Minirary Excursions anp Paraprs,—for the last ten years,— 
have been attracting an attention quite out of proportion to their im- 
portance, and any thing but complimentary to the age. Cedant arma 
togae, let arms to learning yield, was the exclamation of a learned and 
renowned ancient orator. Inthe early settlement of our country, in 
the ruder state of society, when there was comparatively but little to 
amuse or instruct the mind, or withdraw the attention of the people 
from their dull and monotonous routine of labors, it was not strange 
that any thing which could dazzle the eye, and charm the ear like a 
military parade, especially, any thing connected with their protection 
and safety in those times of weakness and danger, should attract gen- 
eral attention, and be viewed with satisfaction and delight. But in 
modern times, in the present refined state of society, amid the facilities 
of travel, and intercourse by railroads and steamboats, the wonderful 
improvements in printing, the progress in the arts and literature, and 
other various means for disseminating knowledge and information, it 
would naturally be expected that the public mind would be too much 
enlightened, and the taste too refined, to retain a fondness for the ruder 
exhibitions of former days. This, however, seems not in accordance 
with fact. On the contrary, whenever a company choose to invest 
themselves in their military costume, and march forth to the sound of 
fife and drum, all hands rush to the doors and streets, and gaze with as 
much apparent astonishment, as did the natives of the forest on the first 
landing of our forefathers. 

The consequence is, that many who are of little importance in the 
world on any other occasion, plume themselves in these displays, de- 
light to march forth in their fine dress, and care not to lay it aside for 
whole days or weeks together, ifso be, they can succeed in making 
people gape and stare. For this they will make their tours, march 
from city to city, and almost encompass sea and land, publishing their 
bulletins, giving a minute account of the treatment they received, and 
the attention shown them from place to place, as if it were the most 
important news with which the public journals could be filled; whereas, 
to minds really intelligent and refined, nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous and nonsensical.”—Lynn Record. 





ADDRESSES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The speakers were C. Hindley, M. P., Chairman, Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, Rev. Messrs. J. Woodwark, and N. M. Harry, and E. W. Rich- 
ards, J. J. Gurney, J. S. Buckingham, and J. Backhouse, Esqs. 
We have room for only brief extracts from their able addresses. 

Harpsutps or British Soxrprers.—C. Hindley, Esq.—“1 am 
desirous that we should direct our attention to-night to practical 


measures by which we may be enabled, in some degree, to carry 
Out our principles. From the experience I have had as a member of 
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Parliament, the first thing which it strikes me may be taken up by 
this Society, as a practical measure, is this, to procure some altera- 
tions in the regulations regarding recruits. I cannot tell how many 
applications I have had made to me by parents whose sons, of the 
ages of 17, 18, or 20, have been led off by a recruiting serjeant, 
taken to a public house, made drunk, then enlisted and carried 
away. 

There is another remark which I wish to make, of a practical 
nature. Any person wishing to leave the army should be allowed 
to do so on the payment of a given sum. I think nothing can be so 
horrible as a soldier desiring to leave the army, and yet unable to 
obtain his discharge. I will put it on the grounds of morality and 
religion. Suppose he should have become impressed with the 
importance of the principles of this Society, that he should be con- 
vinced of the actual sinfulness of war, and yet there is no moral 
force whatever that can release him from the obligation of doing 
that which his conscience convinces him to be wrong. I do say, 
that if, unfortunately, people have entered the army under the im- 
pression that they are doing that which is right, and their views on 
the subject subsequently become changed, it is a monstrous hard- 
ship that they should not be allowed to act according to the dictates 
of their conscience, and to leave that profession in which they have 
engaged, on the payment of the sum usually required.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE Cxiassics.—Rev. Dr. Campbell.—* The Report 
alludes to school books. Ihave, during a considerable period of my 
life, been wholly engrossed with such matters, and I rejoiced to hear 
the manner in which your Report spoke of heathen authors. Ho- 
mer’s poetry is written in blood, and Virgil’s is any thing but calcu- 
lated to abate the spirit of war. Indeed, this is the case with classic 
poetry generally. But this is not confined to ancient poetry and 
history; it unfortunately characterizes modern productions. It is 
important that these things should be altogether swept from the 
earth. There is much in them which, I confess, my taste as a man 
has somewhat of difficulty in surrendering to my feelings as a Chris- 
tian; but asa Christian, if ] cannot gratify my taste without pollut- 
ing the national mind, and encouraging the spirit of war, I say, let 
all the classics perish. 

But there is another view. Let us have men of the right stamp to 
preside over our seminaries of learning, and then I conceive that 
great good might be realized, even from the study of Homer and 
Virgil. Let the preceptors take care from time to time to point out 
and to denounce those things that show their inferiority to the New 
Testament, their contradiction to the Scripture; and then our 
academical prelections will be peace productions, lectures for the 
establishment of the principles of peace. On those terms, and on 
those alone, would I submit to my sons being taught to read those 
pages.” 

Importance or Lectures To THE Cause.—* There is a reference 
made to lectures. I do think,—and this a reason why I am more 
specific in my remarks than | should be,—that there is nothing more 
desirable than a multiplication of competent lecturers on all sub- 
jects. Books, small and great, those adapted to the population gen- 
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erally, and those for more cultivated minds, are good ; but we know 
that there is a power and charm for all classes about truth presented 
by the living voice under the excitement of society. The interests 
of science and humanity have both been promoted by lectures, and, 
I may add, of religion itself By what means was the latter propa- 
gated but by lectures ? By what means is it to be sustained but by 
lectures, whether stationary or itinerating? These have been the 
two great instruments for propagating and upholding Christianity. I 
do deplore the necessity arising from the state of the funds, of dimin- 
ishing the amount of lectures to a fearful extent, and of discontinu- 
ing the connexion of one of the agents of this Society. I would say, 
add to the first a second, and to both a third. They will sow the 
seeds of principle throughout this great country, and it is thus that 
public opinion is formed.” 

Louis Paitiepr.—* But there appeared to me to be another hap- 
py circumstance mentioned in the Report. I refer to the presen- 
tation of a copy of your imperial volume,—and a glorious volume it 
is,—-to Louis Philippe. I think there was great propriety in this. I 
think, if you had honorary presidents, he deserves to be one. He 
has done more than any of his predecessors to promote the peace 
of the country. What does not France, Europe, and the world, owe 
tohim? Hada man ofa different stamp been on the throne, had he 
been a king rather than a man, we should have had war and blood- 
shed,—the destruction of commerce and the increase of misery in 
this and other countries.” 

Wuar WaR HAS DONE FOR THE POOR IN Enetanp.—*In_ conclu- 
sion, let it be remembered, that within a very limited number of 
years We have contracted a debt of £800,000,000. Think of its con- 
sequences. ‘There is not, from the throne, downwards to the hum- 
blest cottager in the land, to the man who has no house and no 
home,—there is not a creature who is not now groaning under the 
burden created by our wars. England itself had been the happiest 
of nations but for war. The sum expended upon it would have 
sufficed to educate every one of its inhabitants, to build a cottage 
for every peasant in the land, to strew the island with comforts, and 
to make it as the garden of the Lord.” 


InrLuENCE oF Minitia Trarnines.—J. J. Gurney, Esq.—* 1 think 
I may be permitted, before I sit down, to make a very few remarks 
suggested by my own observations during along journey, and illus- 
trative of the present state of one part of the world, at least in refer- 
ence to these principles. I apprehend that the most discouraging 
circumstance in reference to this cause is, the bad habit which pre- 
vails amongst all governments and nations of the world, of encourag- 
ing the military education of the people, and which would be the 
curse of the nations, were it not for a certain tinge of absurdity 
which is thrown over it by the circumstance of the case. I might 
also say, that there can be nothing more opposed to the principles 
of righteousness than a bad habit, which my friend Buckingham 
knows prevails in the United States. The whole population, for 
one or two days in a year, are called out for military training, for- 
sooth. What can be more absurd or dangerous? It is productive, 
to a large extent, of dissolute consequences, tending much to engen- 
der the principle of war, though there is something childish and 
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ridiculous about it. Tradesmen, merchants, cashiers of banks, and 
farmers, are dignified with the titles of colonels, generals, &c. It 
creates a smile, in spite of our sorrow.” 

Tue Progress or Peace Princirptes.—* But notwithstanding 
that bad habit, my own observation leads me to the firm conviction that 
the principles of peace are diffusing themselves with great power and 
energy through America. I do not believe that there is a body of citi- 
zens in the world, taking the respectable part of society,—the safe- 
guard of the nation,—more entirely opposed to the folly, the madness, 
and sinfulness of war, than citizens of America. I was so cognizant of 
this fact, that I never entertained the least anxiety, while there seemed 
to many persons so great a probability of war between the two coun- 
tries. The good sense, the good principles, which are prevailing on 
both sides of the Atlantic, I hope, are undermining the principles of 
warfare at their very foundation, and that nations which ought to be 
united above all others in bands of brotherhood will never again un- 
sheath the sword. 

“J think we need not be discouraged ; but I hope that we shall all 
unite, by every means in our power, in endeavoring to diffuse among 
our fellow-men those blessed principles to which I have adverted. I 
think kings and queens are very open to conviction onthis subject. If 
that be the case, that day will be hastened already alluded to, when 
‘nation shal] no more lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn nor teach war any more.’” 

Wak anv Missions.—E. W. Richards, Esq.—*1 have frequently 
imagined to myself how much the cause of Christian missions,—at least 
so far as this country is concerned,—has been retarded by our late 
murderous work in Syria. Christian missionaries arrived from Eng- 
land! Hear, all ye sons of Syria! Heard you not the response of 
this announcement in the loud, bitter, derisive laugh of the widows, 
the orphans, the friendless in that land? For many a long year yet to 
come, it would be madness and cruel mockery for any English mis- 
sionary to visit the land where we, and our country, and all we possess, 
have been infamous in the sight of the people. ‘Peace and good 
will! would be their natural exclamation. ‘Peace and good-will! 
from the men who a short time since we beheld falling upon us with 
their murderous weapons, 


‘ Like reapers descending to the harvest of death ! 


Cruel, cold-blooded tyrants, would ye add base hypocrisy asthe crown- 
ing measure of all your foul iniquities? Try other climes, and other 
countries, and other nations, where the barbaric infamy of your barbaric 
deeds is less familiar to the people. We teach even our infants to call 
in prayer, night and morning, for God’s direst curses on all you and 
yours. 


Mr. Bucxtnenam’s Remarxs.—* Mr. Buckingham rose to move, 


‘That this meeting expresses its earnest hope, that the good sense, 
fellow-feeling, and common interests, on the subjects of commerce, 
philanthropy, and religion, will lead the United States of America, 
and our own country, to maintain inviolate their pacific relations; and 
that the joint efforts of the Peace Societies of America and England, 
with that recently formed in France, may be greatly blessed in aiding 
to usher in the period, when nations shall learn the art of war no 
more.’ 
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“Tt was about five or six years since he had attended a meeting of 
the Peace Society, but that was not the first time that he had had his 
attention drawn tothe subject. He went tosea when nine years of age, 
and at ten received a wound, and was taken prisoner. He had, there- 
fore, had a very early initiation into the painful parts of war. He af- 
terwards saw much more of its horrors, and the feeling had often arisen 
in his mind, whether nations could not settle disputes without sacrifi- 
cing so many lives. He was, however, first led to imbibe the principles 
of this Society, by reading an excellent publication by Jonathan Dy- 
mond; they were deepened by his acquaintance with a member of the 
Society of Friends; and from that moment to this he had cherished the 
firm belief that it was as unlawful to resent injury and to resist aggres- 
sion as it was to inflict them. 

“ He rejoiced in the progress which the principles of peace had made. 
During the last five years its friends had quintupled ; and if similar pro- 
gress continued to be made they would soon be embraced by so large 
a portion of the community, that they would command the attention, and 
thereby ensure the conviction of all reasonable and Christian minds.” 

How true WarR-sPIRIT IS NOURISHED.—* A thousand things oc- 
curred to keep up the spirit of war; and he had often thought that 
when a nation boasted of its superiority to uncivilized nations, it would 
be quite enough to take off the pride of that boast, to inquire what is 
the occupation most honored in that country, and who are the persons 
who are most renowned? As far as this country was concerned, it 
was evident that war was the most honored occupation, and that war- 
riors were the persons who were most flattered. Was it not evident 
from a survey of almost every column and every bridge? Whose 
were the names emblazoned on those lasting records? Not, in general, 
the saviours, but the slayers of mankind! Such men should be pitied, 
and their forgiveness should be prayed for, but they should never be 
extolled, nor should the fame of their good deeds be trumpeted forth. 
There could be no greater proof of a nation being in a barbarous state, 
than that they were disposed to honor most those who had destroyed 
the greatest numbers of their race; that those were the men who were 
praised on platforms, in theatres, and in pulpits,—to whom Parliaments 
bowed down, and whom the majority were almost disposed to worship. 
Was there in the metropolis a monument erected to Wilberforce, or a 
statue to perpetuate the memory of Clarkson ?” 

“Then, the love of war was greatly fed and nourished by mothers 
and nurses, by friends and guardains of youth. Children were taken 
to Hyde-park, and other places, to see troops marshalled and exercised ; 
and though they would not stop as they passed Whitehall to inquire 
about the king who was beheaded there, they would stop to gaze at 
the guards which were mounted there, and much praise wouid be lav- 
ished on their splendid appearance. That led, perhaps, to eulogies 
upon warriors and war, and the youthful mind was carried away by 
degrees, till a spirit and practice were indulged which was neither 
countenanced nor encouraged by Christianity.” 

Sarety or Paciric Princietes.—J. Backhouse, Esq.—* For the 
last ten years he had known but little of what had passed in the northern 
hemisphere; but he was glad to see what was doing towards the pro- 
motion of peace. He wished to say something as to the practicability 
of traveling amongst uncivilized nations unarmed. Whilst amongst 
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the convicts in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, danger 
might naturally have been expected; but he and his companion travel- 
ed in the woods for months, unarmed, both by day and by night, both 
among the convicts and among the aborigines; they went out under 
the protection of the Prince of Peace, and they passed along uninjured, 
In South Africa they had fire arms, for the purpose of defending them- 
selves against wild beasts and for obtaining food; but they found little 
use for them for those purposes, They had afterwards to go among the 
Caffres and Bushmen on horseback, and they went unarmed, and some- 
times unattended altogether; but they met with no molestation. On 
entering into Caffreland, they were introduced to Macromo, the chief, 
as friendly people. ‘Yes,’ said the chief, ‘I see that they are friendly 
people, for they do not bring guns, but only whips for their horses,’ 
They traveled through Caffreland, and in consequence of their being 
without fire-arms, the people came out and held friendly intercourse 
with them. 

“Tt might be said that that was ina time of peace; but when G. A, 
Robinson went among the people while they were in a state of aggres- 
sion in consequence of their having been ill-used by the colonists, when 
he went for the purpose of conciliating them, he went among them un- 
armed. He held up both his hands as he approached them to convince 
them that he had no weapons; and he succeeded in gaining their ears, 
and made treaties of peace with them. Another person named Lyon, 
went amongst the people, who were accounted most barbarous and 
cruel, and he also went amongst them unarmed ; he remained amongst 
them long enough to learn their language, and though alone, maintain- 
ed with them the most friendly terms. Another person, R. Gush, rode 
among the Caffres, and succeeded to save the town of Salem from being 
burned. Another case was that of a missionary, named T. L. Hodgson; 
he had intercourse with the Bechuanas, for the purpose of reconciling 
them and a contending party. He was unarmed, and attended by a 
single Hottentot. He went to the chief, and asked him for some food. 
The chief said, ‘Are you not afraid? His reply was, ‘No, for I am 
come to make peace. Will you give me some milk, for I am hungry,’ 
The chief ordered some milk to be given him, and promised to consider 
the question of peace. The missionary felt that he was on the work of 
God, and if his life was sacrificed he was content. He laid down to 
sleep in the open air, wrapped in a cloak, and he awoke in safety, for 
the Lord sustained him. He heard in the morning, that the people had 
consulted whether they should kill him and eat him, or whether they 
should accede to his terms. They did the latter. The result was that 
the chief received a missionary, and sat while the gospel was pro- 
claimed in his own house.” 





AGENCIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM REV. D. O. MORTON’S REPORT, 


In the summer quarter the cause of peace was pleaded, and labors 
performed in the following places: Belchertown, Phillipston, Royals- 
ton, South Royalston, Gardner, Westminster, Petersham, Barre, New 
Braintree, Athol, and Templeton in Massachusetts, and Rindge, Jaf- 
frey, Peterboro’ and Hancock, N. H. In nearly all these places I have 

















No. IV. 
WAR AND THE BIBLE. 





Tue Bible is our only infallible guide; and by it every 
custom must eventually be tried. Many have already been 
brought to this test; and it is high time for Christians to 
look at war in the light of revelation. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me.. War contra- 
venes all such precepts. It sprang from paganism; its 
spirit is essentially pagan still; and its laws every where re- 
quire soldiers to obey their officers rather than God him- 
self. Does it not thus dethrone Jehovah from the hearts 
of an army? Are not soldiers notorious for their neglect 
of God? Can war be any thing else than a vast nursery 
of irreligion? Every man, whether a private, an officer, or 
even a chaplain, is bound by his oath to yield implicit obe- 
dience to his superiors. He is not permitted to follow his 
conscience. A British officer was once cashiered by Prot- 
estants for refasing to join in what he deemed the idolatries 
of Popery ; nor must soldiers scruple, at the bidding of a 
superior, to commit the grossest outrages ever recorded in 
the annals of crime. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
War is a school of impiety and profaneness; blasphemy is 
the well-known dialect of the army and navy; you can 
hardly enter a camp or a war-ship without meeting a volley 
of oaths, or find a warrior on land or sea who does not ha- 
bitually blaspheme the name of God. An eye-witness, speak- 
ing of one of our own armies, says we should not wonder 
at their frequent defeats, ‘‘if we could witness the drunken- 
ness and debauchery from the general to the private, and 
hear them strive to outvie each other in uttering the most 
horrid imprecations and blasphemy, and ridiculing every 
thing like religion.” 

Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. War scorns 
to acknowledge any Sabbath. Its battles are fought, its 
marches continued, its fortifications constructed, all its la- 
bors exacted, all its recreations indulged, quite as much on 
this as any other day of the week. It is the chosen time 
for special and splendid reviews; all the millions of sol- 
diers in Christendom are compelled to violate the Sabbath ; 
and, where the war-spirit is rife, it will be found well nigh 
impossible to preserve, in any degree of vigor,.this main- 
spring of God’s moral government « over our world. 
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y Thou shalt not commit adultery. War isa hotbed of the 

foulest licentiousness. It is deemed the soldier’s privilege ; 

and, wherever an army is encamped, a war-ship moored, or 

i city t taken, he is permitted to indulge his lusts at will. 

In 1380, some English troops, while wind-bound near 

Portsmouth, and waiting for provisions, forcibly carried off 

men’s wives and daughters ; and, among other outrages, 

Bac: commander went to a nunnery, and demanded admit- 

tance for his soldiers; and, being refused, they entered by 

violence, compelled the nuns to go with them, and afterwards 

threw them into the sea! When an English man-of-war 

was accidentally sunk near Spithead, she carried down with 

her no less than six hundred lewd women; and amidst the 

fires of captured Magdeburg and Moscow were heard 

continually the wild, despairing shrieks of ravished mothers 

and daughters. War is a Sodom; and, could all its impu- 

rities be collected in one place, we might well expect 
another storm of fire and brimstone. 

Thou shalt not steal. War is a system of legalized na- 
tional robbery; the very same thing, only on a larger scale, 
and under the sanction of government, for which individuals 
are sent to the prison or the gallows. To plunder, burn, and 
destroy, is the soldier’s professed business! At Hamburg, 
40,900 persons were driven from their homes without 
clothes, money, or provisions, of which their enemies had 
despoiled them. ‘‘ Out of a plentiful harvest,” says a Saxon 
nobleman, ‘‘ not a grain is left. The little that remained, 
was consumed i in the night fires, or was next morning, in 
spite of tears and prayers, wantonly burned by the laughing 
fiends. Nota horse, not a cow, not a sheep is now ‘to be 
seen.” ‘The French troops, on their return from Moscow, 
often destroyed every building for leagues together; and 
around Leipsic noting was spared, neither the ox, nor the 

calf two days old, neither the ewe, nor the lamb 'scarcely 
able to walk, neither the brood- hen, nor the tender chicken. 
W hatever had life, was slaughtered ; ; and even the meanest 
bedstead of the meanest beggar was carried off. All this 

accords with the laws of war; and every government, in its 
letters of marque and reprisal, licenses men to commit pi- 
racy at pleasure! 

Thou shalt not kill. It is the very object, the main busi- 
ness of war to kill men. It is the most terrible engine 
ever contrived for the wholesale destruction of mankind ; 
incomparably more destructive to life than the inquisition 
or the slave-trade, than famine, or pestilence, or any form 
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of disease that ever swept over the earth. Survey the 
butcheries of the batile-field — 50,000 at Eylau; $0,000 at 
Borodino ; 390,000 at Arbela ; 400 ,000 of the enemy alone 
by Julius Cesar in a single engagement ; more than 
5,000,000 in the invasion of Greece by Xerxes ; 1,600,000 
by Jenghiz-khan i in the district of Herat, 1, 760, 000 in two 
other cities with their dependencies, and, ‘during the last 
twenty-seven years of his reign, an average of more than 
500,000 every year! Look at the French butcheries in 
Spain or Portugal under Napoleon. Peaceful inhabitants 
massacred without distinction or mercy! ‘* Often were the 
ditches along the line of their march,” says an eye-witness, 
“literally filled with clotted, coagulated blood as with mire; 
the dead bodies of peasants, put to death like dogs, were 
lying there horribly mangled ; little naked infants of a year 
old or less, were found besmeared in the mud of the road, 
transfixed with bayonet-wounds ; matrons and young women 
dead with cruel, shameful wounds ; and priests hanged on 
the trees by the way-side like felons !!” 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But can the 
soldier do this, and still continue his trade of human butch- 
ery? Love is said to be the fulfilling of the law because it 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ; but the soldier is required, as 
a matter of alleged duty, to do his neighbor all the ill he can! 
He is hired for this sole purpose ; and he must do it, or die 
himself for neglect of duty!! Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them. But would you 
like to have a gang of men burn your dwelling over your 
head, butcher your whole family, and then send a bullet 
or a b: ayonet through your own heart? This is the whole 
business of war ; its grand maxim is to do unto others just 
what we would not have done to ourselves. Avenge 
not yourselves. Is not war a vast engine of vengeance ? 

t proceeds in all cases on the principle of injuring others, 
either because they have injured us, or because we fear they 
will, unless we prevent it by injuring them in advance 
Love your enemies. War requires and almost compels us to 
hate them. Do good unto all men. War docs them evil, only 
evil. Lay aside all malice. War cherishes malice. Overcome 
evil with coop. War overcomes evil only with evil. Whaso 
smiteth thee on one check, turn to him the other also. War 
bids us kill the man that smites us, or attempts to smite us. 

Imagine a soldier repeating the Lord’s prayer. Our 
Father in heaven! And does the soldier, while butchering 
men, women and children, think to rien hie Him who send- 
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eth rain upon the evil as well as the good, and causeth his sun 
to rise alike on the just and the unjust? Hallowed be thy name. 
Hallow God’s name by plunder and bloodshed! T'hy kingdom 
come. ‘That kingdom which consisteth in righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, come by theft and violence, by the 
bloody strife and countless miseries of war! T'hy will be done 
on earth as itis in heaven. By hating, robbing, and killing his 
brethren! Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. Forgive by doing them all the injury in our 
power! Would soldiers like to be forgiven in this way —by 
God’s making them as miserable as he can? Thus the soldier, 
if he prays consistently, must ask God to help him plunder, 
and burn, and ravage, and kill, and commit almost every species 
of wickedness! Should the pirate pray for success, would he 
not ask for the very same things? 

Let us learn the soldier’s duties (!) from Suwarrow’s Cate- 
chism, a series of directions by that great general to his soldiers. 
“Push hard with the bayonet. The ball will lose its way; the 
bayonet never. The ball is a fool; the bayonet a hero. Stab 
once; and off with the Turk from the bayonet! Stab the 
second! Stab the third! A hero will stab half a dozen! If 
three attack you, stab the first, fire on the second, and bayonet 
the third!” 

Are such things only perversions of war? No; they are 
inseparable from any of its forms; and as well might you talk 
of fire without heat, as of a war without fraud, and robbery, 
and murder, and misery by wholesale. Do you deem it possible 
for the deeds of war to be done from good motives, in a Chris- 
tian spirit? What! burn villages, plunder cities, butcher men, 
women and children, send thousands at once into eternity in 
unforgiven guilt, all from motives acceptable to a God of peace 
and love! A Christian way to do such things! A way in 
which Paul or Christ would have done them!! 

Now, tell us the difference between what are called offensive 
and defensive wars. Do they not both cherish the same spirit, 
employ the same means, perpetrate the same atrocities, and 
inflict the same miseries? Wherein do they differ? If gov- 
ernment cannot license us to blaspheme God, and worship idols, 
can it authorize us to break those precepts of the Bible which 
every species of war must trample in the dust ? 

Reader, are you a disciple of the Prince of Peace? How then 
can you have any thing to do with such a system of wholesale 
robbery and murder? Are you a parent? Can you train your 
children to the love and practice of war? Are you a teacher ? 
Can you instruct your pupils in the science of human butchery, 
or fill them with a thirst for the glory of plunder and blood- 
shed? Are you an ambassador of the Prince of Peace? Is it 
consistent for you to act asa military chaplain? Would you 
be chaplain to a horde of robbers, or a gang of pirates? 


——— 7 —_ 
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preached or lectured in the churches of the different religious denomi- 
nations, was kindly received; and found the message of peace to be 
welcome. In all the places mentioned, except one, pecuniary aid was 
granted at the time of my visit. Many copies of the Advocate of Peace’ 
were taken, some of the Prize Essays and bound volumes of the Societ 
were sold. If these various publications are duly read and pondered, 
they cannot fail to produce happy and lasting impressions. 
Jt is not in the nature of peace to create anexcitement; but the love 
of it in good and virtuous minds is innate, deep-seated and universal, 
In a few cases I have seen some scintillations of the war-spirit; but they 
were solitary and transient, like electric flashes in a dark and stormy 
night. When the spirit of war and the spirit of peace have come in 
contact, the latter has been entirely triumphant. It is hard to quarrel 
with kindness; ‘** love worketh no ill to his neighbor.’’ An aged man, 
when addressed on the subject of peace, became excited, probably 
through some misapprehension, and said, ‘* he would have nothing to: 
do with the subject. He had served his country in the war of the rev- 
olution and fought her battles, and got nothing.’’? You have a pension, 
sir. ‘*‘No.’? You have been paid for your services, J suppose. 
‘*No.’? Have you had no remuneration? ‘‘ Nothing.’’ Well, then, 
in your case, the country is much in the fault; if they hired you to 
fight, they ought certainly to pay you for fighting. Being convineed 
that it was not the purpose of the Peace Society to conflict with any 
of his rights and privileges or lawful claims, he became very pacific., 
The frown on his countenance was converted into a smile. 
DIFFICULTIES OF PEACE FROM THE GOVERNMENT QUESTION. 
Respecting the abolition of war, and the prevalence of peace among 
the nations, difficulties exist in some minds, but for the most part they 
are easily removed. An exposition of the principles of peace, and of 
the plans and labors of Peace Societies, is in general entirely satisfac- 
tory. The principal difficulty, in the minds of some worthy persons 
and cordial friends of peace, is, that they do not understand how far the 
pacific precepts of the gospel are to be literally obeyed; and when and 
where, if at all; they are limited by other passages, which speak of the 
origin and authority of civil government, and the duty of a prompt 
obedience. The difficulty may be expressed thus: does our duty as cit- 
izens conflict with our duty as Christians? A general answer, like 
the following, has been sometimes given. If there be a discrepancy 
here, it is one for which we are not accountable: it is a difficulty m the 
Bible itself. We may rest assured, however, that the truths and pre- 
cepts referred to are perfectly harmonious; though we may not in all 
cases be able to see the exact agreement. It would be folly to re- 
nounce acknowledged truths or principles for such a reason.’ Though 
we cannot see every thing with microscopic accuracy, yet there is a: 
wide and mighty difference between slaughtering men, guilty of no 
crime, merely because they belong to a certain nation, wear a peculiar: 
dress, or are found in a given place; and, punishing the guilty, after 
due trial, according to law. The former is war; the latter the admin- 
istration of justice. 
_ The general opinion of the friends of peace is, that civil government 
is an ordinance of God; and that the pacific doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity are not hostile, but friendly, to civil government, and es- 
sential to its permanence and success; that the peace of the world is 
to be sought, not in the overthrow of civil government, but in its 
renovation. ' 
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ENcCoURAGEMENTS.—There is an increasing interest felt in the 
cause of peace. The glitter and bustle of military parade have lost 
their charms. The love of war, if it ever existed, has in a multitude 
of minds become extinct. War-stories have ceased to be current, and 
are seldom told, but for the purpose of showing its sinfulness and its 
horrors. A great change in public sentiment has commenced; and 
though its progress is comparatively slow, its final result is not doubt- 
ful. <A little leaven has been cast into the great mass of human in- 
tellect and feeling; and it will continue its silent, but effectual opera- 
tion, till the whole is leavened; till 


** Peace o’er the world, her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from heaven descend.”’ 


In some instances children have manifested a strong interest in the 
cause of peace. Inone place, as I was repassing a house, where I had 
just called and received pecuniary aid, two children, one a boy of six 
or seven years and a little sister two years younger, came running out . 
to meet me holding up their hands. It was needful to hold my horse 
carefully, lest I should drive over them. ‘*Children,’’ said I, ‘* what 
do you wish.’’ They answered, each one, by holding up a piece of 
silver. One gave me six and a quarter cents, and the other five, for 
the peace of the world. I gave to each a book; their countenances 
looked bright like the morning; and their little hearts beat high with joy. 
In another town, [ called on a family, which I had not seen before. 
Having rested a little, shared their hospitality and received aid for the 
cause I was pleading, I was about to depart, when an only son of ten 
or eleven years, who had listened attentively to the conversation, said, 
‘*Can’t we have a meeting in the school-house this evening ?’’? mean- 
ing a lecture on peace. An only daughter, who was younger, joined 
in the request. I asked the father what he thought of it. He said, 
the time was very short, only one hour to give notice of the meeting 
and to assemble; still if information were circulated, he thought a 
number would convene. And to settle the question, he said to his son, 
‘‘ Get the cows, and then notify the people.’’ The first thing being 
done quickly, the boy ran to to the village, enlisted two or three boys in 
the service; and they, running to and fro, soon notified all who could 
conveniently attend. The meeting was well attended and pleasant; 
seeds of peace were sown, which may spring up and bear fruit ata 
future day. 

TriviaL Cause or WAar.—When visiting the family just mentioned, 
they spoke of ‘* the battle of grasshoppers.’? Not knowing to what 
they referred, I asked for an explanation; and the following story was 
told :—An Indian woman, with her little son, went to visit a friend of 
another tribe, who lived near. On the way, her son caught a grass- 
hopper, and carried it in his hand. When she had arrived at the cabin 
of her friend, her child, about the same age of its little visiter, wanted 
the grasshopper. The children could not agree who should have it, 
and quarrelled. Soon the mothers, each unwilling to see her own 
child abused, became parties in the strife. Next came the husbands, 
and fought, each for his wife and his child; and soon the warriors of 
both tribes were engaged in fearful combat, and a bloody battle was 
fought; which, from its origin, was called the battle of grasshoppers. 
Many fell, and were buried in a common grave. A revolutionary sol- 
dier, lately deceased, told my friend, that he had been at the place 
where the event occurred, and had seen the mound, which was raised 
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over the slain. I have since heard of this bloody affray from another 
quarter. Admitting the truth of this story, is it strange that a grass- 
hopper should be the occasion of a battle among savages, when mighty 
kings, and states, and empires have fought and fallen for an airy noth- 
ing. A bucket once occasioned a dreadful war in Italy. In the middle 
ages, half of Europe poured into Asia, and fought and bled for an 
empty sepulchre; and millions of lives have been sacrificed, and rivers 
of blood shed, for an imaginary thing, called ‘‘ the balance of power.’’ 

AN INSTANCE OF THE WAR-SPIRIT.—An aged and worthy friend, 
in narrating some of the events of the American Revolution, seemed 
to kindle into the ardor and fire of war. He had always, when he 
thought of it, felt indignant that the Americans should abandon Ticon- 
deroga, and fly before the British. He said, the American General, 
St. Clair, was ‘‘atraitor. They called him Sin-clear; but for my 
part, I think he was full of sin, as an egg is full of meat. If I could 
have had an opportunity, I would have shot him with as good an appe- 
tite, as ever a hungry man ate his breakfast.’’ Such was the feeling, 
at the time, of a venerable man of fourscore years. How hard to 
conquer the spirit of war! 





THE SECRETARY’S LABORS. 


We have no room to give in detail or abstract, and must content 
ourselves with saying, that he has, since the date of our last account, 
been lecturing in Connecticut and this State. In the former he spent 
about two months, and visited Tolland, North Coventry, Vernon, 
Rockville, Ellington, Hartford, Farmington, New Britain, Weathers- 
field, Rocky Hill, Middletown, Meriden, Northford, North Haven, 
New Haven, Milford, Waterbury, and Southington. In all those places 
he was received with favor, and in some had much larger audiences 
than had ever before assembled to hear on the subject of peace. He 
has preserved some interesting sketches of his reception; but our limits 
forbid their insertion here. 

Since his return from Connecticut, Mr. B. has been laboring for the 
most part in this vicinity; but we can copy only one specimen of what 
he has been doing: 


‘*On Saturday I left Boston in the cars, and after making arrange- 
ments on my way for lectures in Marblehead, Beverly, and Man- 
chester, reached at night the hospitable residence of the Rev. C. M. 
NicKELs, in Gloucester. On the Sabbath I preached one part of the 
day for the Rev. W. Gaur, Rockport, and the other for Mr. N. in 
G., and in the evening to a very good audience assembled in the Uni- 
tarian church from the different denominations in the place. The next 
evening I lectured again m Rockport, and under the guidance of an 
excellent deacon, went the next day to see our old and new friends, for 
the purpose of getting our publicationscirculated. I found, with a very 
few exceptions, an excellent spirit. The place, dependent almost en- 
tirely on the fisheries, has suffered extremely from the depression of 
that business; but I obtained, in spite of the times, an increase of our 
Subscribers; no slight proof of their interest in the cause. Good people 
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there have come to view it very much as they ought. I was struck 
with the fact—such I believe it to be—that only members of the church 
took an active interest in the cause, I picked up some facts there 
which I should be glad to communicate, if a place could be found for 
them in the Advocate.’’ 


After a further account of his efforts in Gloucester, Mr. B. proceeds: 


‘¢ On Friday evening I returned for a lecture to Manchester, a village 
chiefly of fishermen and manufacturers. It was both muddy and rainy; 
yet I had a very good audience. The next day I spent in visiting from 
house to house with more success than when there two years before, 
and found myself in my weariness so suddenly overtaken by a dark, 
rainy night, that I waited till Sabbath morning before I proceeded to 
Beverly, where I preached during the day in each of the Orthodox 
churches, and delivered in the evening a joint lecture in the Baptist 
church. It was crowded almost to suffocation, and scores, I was told 
went away because they could not get in. I was very cordially received 
by all the ministers, Orthodox, Unitarian, and Baptist. 

‘*The next evening I went on foot for a lecture at Beverly Farms, 
about five miles from the village of Beverly. I found a very frater- 
nal welcome from the minister, and a very good audience ready to 
hear me with candor and kindness. The next day I went on foot 
to Manchester, finished my calls on the people there, and re- 
turned to do the same in a rain-storm at the Farms. The next morn- 
ing I returned to Beverly, and, after visiting our old and many 
new friends there, under the guidance of Dea. O. of the Baptist church, 
one of the best friends we have any where, I went to Marblehead for 
a lecture in the evening.’’ q ° ° * * 

‘‘T regret that I did not see in Beverly our excellent friend, Ropert 
RanrTou., Esq., father of the distinguished politician of the same 
name. When in the place two years before, I had a very pleasant in- 
terview with him; and, since that time, he had sent $30 to our treas- 
ury; substantial proof of his interest in our object.’’ ° e 

‘¢ Thus, in eleven days, I had preached or lectured nine times in six 
villages, and spent nearly the whole of almost every week-day in visit- 
ing from house to house with a degree of success much beyond my ex- 
pectations. I owe much of it to my brethren in the ministry; for they 
all treated me with great cordiality and kindness,”? ° 
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